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It is anticipated that this Boston exhibition 
will have a distinct importance in its influence 
upon the development of the arts here, turning 
the attention of the public to art, which enters 
as an essential element into every line of in- 
dustry and manufacture. The undersigned en- 
.dorse a movement for the Exhibition of the Arts 
and Crafts, believing that it would have a 
far-reaching influence in the encouragement of 
individual effort. 


Gen. Chas. G. Loring, Curtis Guild, Jr., 
Chas. A. Cummings, Robert D. Andrews, 
Denman W. Ross, Warren F. Kellogg, 
J. B. Millet, Edwin D. Mead, 

A. W. Longfellow, Jr., F. W. Chandler, 

Ross Turner, Arthur A. Carey, 

C. Howard Walker, H. Langford Warren, 
R. Clipston Sturgis, Mrs. Chas. S. Sargent, 
Wnm. Sturgis Bigelow, Bertram Goodhue, 
Sylvester Baxter, Rev. E. A. Horton, 
Thomas P. Smith, E. H. Clement, 

Jas. Richard Carter, Samuel B. Capen, 


Robert Treat Paine, Jr., H. W. Hartwell, 
Mrs. Henry Whitman, Will Bradley, 

C. H. Blackall, J. W. Phinney, 
Wm. T. Sedgwick, Sears Gallagher, 
Mrs. Richard Morris Hunt, Holker Abbott, 
Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, S. N. D. North. 
Mrs. Samuel Dennis Warren, 
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The movement for an Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts 
was started last December by the circulation of a pro- 
posal setting forth the advantages of such exhibitions, 
¥| and asking the indorsement of those interested in it. 
The enterprise was heartily received, and early in Jan- 
uary the organization was perfected and plans made for 
the first exhibition to be held this spring. Entries al- 
ready received comprise exhibits of nearly all branches 
of industrial art. Every effort is being made to have ae 
a display which will worthily represent New England to) 
and in a measure the whole country. : a) 
That the purpose of the exhibition may be more 
| fully known, a few newspaper comments and personal 
indorsements of the movement are given herein. 


The Organization. 


A new movement was inaugurated at the Museum of Fine Arts yesterday which 
promises to have a distinct importance in its influence upon the development of the 
arts in this city, and to turn the attention of the public to the most essential and living 
kinds of art, those on which, as a base, the other arts depend, and out of which they 
grow. An arts and crafts exhibition in Boston will be something entirely new here, 
but the idea in not new elsewhere, and the only wonder is that it has remained until 
now an untried experiment in this city. London holds an arts and crafts exhibition 
every year, and it is one of the most interesting, profitable and significant of the 
exhibitions of the season there, bringing out an immense quantity of new designs in 
all lines of manufactured articles, and having a very important influence on the indus- 
tries which cater to household needs. Similar exhibitions are held in Paris from 
time to time under another name, and originality of designing is stimulated by a sub- 
stantial list of prizes. The scope of these exhibitions is quite surprising to those who 
have not considered how extensively the arts are concerned in designs for manufac- 
tures. Pottery, porcelain, glass, carpets, rugs, embroideries, wall papers, draperies, 
silver, silver plate, lamps, carved wood, iron, brass, bronze and other metals, mural 
decoration, illustrations, engraving, printing, stone-carving, electric and gas fixtures,— 
these and many other things with which the average citizen and his wife are brought 
in contact every day are comprised in the category of the arts and crafts. Who is 
not interested in the artistic shaping of such objects? Who can remain indifferent 
to the beauty or the ugliness of things which surround one day after day and night 
after night? Who would not welcome a genuine renaissance of the industrial arts, 
which should start from the very ground and work upwards? Anyone can buy an 
oil painting or a statuette, if he likes, or he can leave it alone; these so-called fine arts 
are luxuries in every sense of the word, and they are not in any respect necessities 
except to those few who make them so. But the rug on which one steps at the door, 
the lamp that lights one to bed, the wall paper that confronts the eye every morning, 
the dish off which one eats, the glass from which one drinks, the very inkstand out 
of which comes the magic modern motor for minds,— who shall be tepid, who shall 
be careless, when the fit and proper development of these products is concerned? 

The meeting at the Museum of Fine Arts yesterday resulted in the selection of 
the following-named members of the Advisory Board for the Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion: Gen. Charles G. Loring, Charles A. Cummings, Denman W. Ross, A. W. Long- 
fellow, Jr., Ross Turner, C. Howard Walker, R. Clipston Sturgis, Dr. William S. 
Bigelow and Sylvester Baxter. Mr. Cummings presided, and a report with respect 
to the first steps taken was made by Henry Lewis Johnson. Mr. Johnson has been 
appointed director of the exhibition, and applications for blanks of entry for exhibits 
may be filed with him at 185 Franklin Street.— Boston Transcript. 


Editorial Endorsement. 


The growing interest that is being taken in the coming exhibition of arts and 
crafts is very gratifying. In this country we have rather turned our bent to inven- 
tive and mechanical skill, and by so doing we have partially lost the true spirit of 
artisanship. The gradual increase in value of antique furniture shows plainly that 
we are beginning to appreciate better the individual conception of design, and any 
recognition and encouragement of this form of applied art cannot fail to benefit the 
community as a whole, as well as the manufacturer and designer. 

It is the intention of the exhibitors to make specially prominent the more com- 
mon and every-day articles, in which bad taste is so often displayed. Domestic 
furniture, from the kitchen to the parlor, carpets and wall paper, all afford ground on 
which a great improvement is possible. Anything that will tend to thus elevate the 
public taste (for it must be remembered that the public is more responsible for the 
growth of poor designs than the manufacturer) should certainly be encouraged, and, 
therefore, we wish the new exhibition every success in its laudable efforts to bring 
out the true artistic merits of our artists and artisans. — /ditorial from Boston 
Herald. 


The Forthcoming Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: 

It would appear that in the minds of many people there is a very hazy idea of 
what the intent and purport of an arts and crafts exhibition is. To some it will be 
looked upon as a kind of Mechanics’ Fair, with all sorts of ingenious things in the 
way of house-furnishing, such as parlor mantel beds, designed to take up little space, 
and look like other things than what they are. While it is true that the coming 
exhibition will embrace much that enters into the furnishing of our homes, such as 
furniture, wall papers, textiles, etc., the work, it is hoped, will be chosen for its value 
as exhibiting good honest quality of workmanship and good design. 

The exhibition is not intended to exhibit manufacturers’ wares, but rather the 
individual work of skilled artistic craftsmen, and for this purpose is the exhibition 
formed; that we may develop higher artistic qualities in the workman or craftsman. 
Mr. Walter Crane says, “ Before the evolution of our industrial epoch of subdivision 
of labor, machine industry and centralized markets, the craftsman was his own 
designer. Handicraft, in fact, did not exist apart from art, and the workshop train- 
ing and apprenticeship was common to them all. The system is so obviously sensible 
and sound that it seems strange that it should ever have been departed from, and, in 
fact, only was broken up by the pressure of the modern commercial system and the 
domination of the money-making ideal.” The word manufacture originally meant 
made by hand, but now it is also applied to things made in large quantities by 
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machinery. In this country there are large factories where machine making, as 
applied to furniture, is carried to the farthest possible point; the workmen in those 
factories are themselves mere machines. Their artistic faculties are not called into 
play in their daily work, which to them must be an unpleasant task. 

In the olden days it was different. The maker of a piece of furniture conceived 
the idea, he designed it often for a special place, he decorated it, perhaps with carving 
or inlays, and the work gave him many an hour’s pleasure as it grew under his hand. 
When finished it was as much a work of art as the paintings on the walls, and served 
a more useful purpose. 

Those who are familiar with the movement which has been going on throughout 
Europe for the past five or six years will recognize the revival of art handicrafts there 
as having been due to the teaching and work of such men as William Morris, Walter 
Crane and others. The annual exhibition of the arts and crafts in London and else- 
where has been very fully noted and illustrated in the Sfdio, an illustrated magazine 
of fine and applied art. : 

The success of our local exhibition will depend on the response made by those 
who have work to exhibit and on the artistic quality of their work, and it is to be 
hoped that the public will first see the difference between a work in which there is 
some individual artistic expression made by an art handicraftsman and the every-day 
soulless work turned out by the carload from the machine factories. Then, if they 
appreciate the difference, be prepared to pay a fair price for the work. It will be 
higher in price than the machine-made work. 

Such an exhibition as this opens out great possibilities. In many of the artistic 
professions we find much crowding, and it might be a benefit to some to turn their 
artistic talent into such channels as the various handicrafts offer. The employment 
of artists in mural decoration painting is a step in the right direction. Many of the 
painters of the Italian renaissance did fine work in the painting of furniture. One 
need only study the works in our Art Museum to see what great possibilities are 


before us by the union of Art and Handicraft. 
ROBERT BRowN, JR. 


Some Details of the Exhibition. 


Mr. Johnson states that he is receiving some applications for space in the exhibi- 
tion, which indicate that the designers and manufacturers appreciate fully the spirit 
of the exhibition. For example, one of the designers of a prominent furniture man- 
ufacturing company is to exhibit a chair and sofa only, and many other firms will be 
represented by a single piece. This will give each exhibit unusual interest, and of 
course each exhibitor will make a special effort to show the best work possible. 
Plans are being made for the arrangement of the exhibits so that they may be shown 
as effectively as possible, and not to detract from each other, as in the case of many 


general exhibitions, Another feature which will be introduced for the first time is 
that all placards giving titles of exhibits, designers’ and makers’ names, etc., shall be 
in a uniform style, furnished by the management of the exhibition. Mr. Johnson is 
very enthusiastic over the possibilities of this exhibition in the way of drawing the 
public attention to the artistic element in all forms of common household furnishings. 
As no charge is made to exhibitors, every craftsman who has meritorious work can 
exhibit it and derive the full benefit therefrom. Already applications for space have 


been received from people of great talent who are doing admirable work, but who — 


are almost wholly unknown to the public. Work coming from the shops of even the 
best-known cabinet makers and others will be shown in the name of the individual 
designers, full credit being given to the artisans personally. The scheme of the 
exhibition is thus framed with special care to bring to the light the inventive capacity 
and executive talent of the individual designers and craftsmen. This policy is pur- 
sued with the enlightened intention of giving the advantage of publicity to the real 
producers of artistic works, those whose minds conceive and whose hands shape the 
beautiful things adapted to every-day uses which come under the general classification 
of the liberal arts. Many important results are to be looked for in an exhibition of 
this character, not the least of which is the familiarization of the public with the 
idea underlying the whole enterprise, —the encouragement and support of the artist- 
artisans, who are laying the broad foundations for an American school of arts, and 
the recognition of the so-called industrial arts as of equal importance and dignity 
with the so-called fine arts. — Boston Transcript. 


A Stimulus to Industrial Art. 


The movement for this exhibition started early in January. It is new to this 
country. Nobody previously seemed to have conceived the idea in connection with 
this country. The general public and many artists seem to have imagined all art 
confined to painting, sculptures and architecture, or at least they do not commonly 
consider its existence or possibility beyond the bounds of those three expressions. 

This exhibition will open the eyes of many, perhaps even of the artists them- 
selves. It is designed first to affect the public, which will demand more and more 
art in common and useful things, and consequently not only improve the grade of 
articles, but, by creating a demand for artistic designers and craftsmen, stimulate 
invention and imagination, which will in turn produce finer objects, educate the pub- 
lic, strengthen the demand, etc. 

It will without doubt have a beneficial effect on the arts of painting, drawing 
and sculpture by moderating somewhat the pressure for living and distinction. 

Great art has never been accomplished through making it an incident to fortune. 
It can never flourish widely when many struggle for the same means of living. Com- 


petition in art ought to look to art as an end, not as a means to an end. There is in 
fact an art fund that varies not greatly from year to year. 

The numbers of those who come to get their living from it roll up with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. Every year thousands are turned out by our art schools. They 
are fitted for nothing but the painting of easel or wall pictures, the modelling of 
statues, the drawing of book illustrations. Necessarily when the fund is limited they 
cannot all fare well. 

When one fares out of all proportion the rest must suffer accordingly. Can any 
one believe that such competition, when the popular taste, the fad of the moment 
(to instance nothing else), must be consulted, can produce great pictures ? 

If, then, the pressure is relieved here it will not only mean greater art in utili- 
tarian lines, but greater art for art’s sake and the soul’s sake. The conditions, be- 
sides, are different in the arts and crafts considered in this movement. The free 
competitor is the exception and not the rule here. Nearly every man is fixed at his 
post, on salary, or engaged on such and such terms. 

These exhibitions, and the ensuing demand, will be a greater stimulus to him 
than an encouragement to unhealthy competition. And to carry it to a logical con- 
clusion, it means an extension of art all along the line, throughout all trades and pro- 
fessions that it may affect.— Boston Advertiser. 


Influence of the English Exhibitions. 


The Arts and Crafts Exhibitions, in London, have for some years been inter- 
esting affairs, exerting great influence in raising the standard of artistic manufac- 
tures. Through this medium the work of William Morris, Burne-Jones, Lewis. F. 
Day and others has been made known to the world, and a higher standard of 
applied art created in England. A similar movement, which has long been needed 
in this country, has been started in Boston, and the first exhibition will be held in 
April, as announced in anothercolumn. In New York the interesting series of annual 
exhibitions held by the Architectural League have in a measure taken the place of 
those devoted to the crafts, although not embracing so wide a field of applied art. 
It is a worthy task that those back of the movement in Boston have undertaken, — 
that of developing a taste for art in the common surroundings of life-—and worthy of 
generous support. It is a field of labor in which 7e Art /nterchange is constantly 
working, and it heartily commends others engaged in the same line and welcomes 
any movement that will awaken a more general love for beauty in our surroundings. 

An effort will be made to prevent the exhibition being made a trade affair, and 
to keep it solely for the display of artistic work and for the encouragement of those 
who are devoting themselves to applied art in various lines. No charge is made to 
exhibitors, but their application must be passed upon by a jury termed an Advisory 
Board.— From The Art Interchange, New York. 
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Very few things of late have given me the pleasure that your letter received this 
morning, regarding the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, gives. I feel most enthusiastic 
over the results of such an exhibition. 


My exhibit will comprise examples of the work of the Wayside Press, original 
drawings for illustrations and decorations, some cartoons for wall paper, printed cot- 
tons, velvets, etc., some designs for furniture, and possibly one or two pieces of fur- 
niture. 

WILL BRADLEY. 


It requires no astute argument to prove that art in any department will not 
prosper without activity and interest on the part of the general public. Anything 
that will tend to bring this about should receive the favor of all who love art and 
who wish to see its standards raised. 

I believe that the coming Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts in Copley Hall, on 
April 5, on which you and your co-laborers have been doing such good work, is 
directly in the line of stirring up public interest in the advance of the arts, and that 
the results will justify any trouble and expense devoted to so good a cause. I wish 
it success. 

DESMOND FITZGERALD. 
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